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never before been stated so boldly and so dogmati-
cally except by Augusts Comte. As Professor Ingram
well puts it, Comtek argument was, that "a separate
economic science is, strictly speaking, an impossibility,
as representing only one portion of a complex organ-
ism, all whose parts and their actions are in constant
relation of correspondence and reciprocal modifica-
tion." But of this, which had been stated a genera-
tion before Mm, Huskin had never heard; nor would
he have put it in any way so systematic if he had
heard.

Buskin rushed at the problem wholly from the
mediaeval, sentimental, and social point of view; but
he grasped the root of the matter keenly, and argued
it with his glowing style. He does not deny the con-
clusions of the science if its assumptions are admitted.
But they are as void of practical interest to human
society as would be a science of gymnastics which
assumed that men had no skeletons. Modern political
economy, he says, assumes that human beings are all
skeleton, and " founds an ossifiant theory of progress
on this negation of a soul; and having shown the
utmost that may be made of bones, and constructed
a number of interesting geometrical figures with
death's heads and humeri, successfully proves the
inconvenience of the reappearance of a soul among
these corpuscular structures."

In its theory of Labour and Production, the orthodox
political economy, he says, assumes that the servant is
an engine of which the motive power is steam or some
calculable force. On the contrary, "he is an engine
whose motive power is a Soul; and the force of this
very peculiar agent, as an unknown quantity, enters true " philosophy of society," had     and its professors. Dickens, Kingsley, and other
